Making a Roman meal 
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The Greeks and Romans must have had many cookery books, but only one has come down 
to us, in Latin, under the name of Apicius. Both he and his book were famous in antiquity. 
M. Gavius Apicius lived in the age of Augustus and Tiberius, and seems to have been an 
over-the-top character, well in tune with the spirit of that flamboyant age. A brief and 
scandalous innuendo in Tacitus (who calls him "rich and extravagant") places him in the 
circle of Gaius Caesar, the grandson of Augustus who died in AD 4. His name is linked with 
several culinary inventions. Seneca tells us that having spent 100 million sesterces, mainly 
on food, he was down to his last 10 million, and seeing starvation looming, poisoned 
himself. These sums are difficult to translate into modern purchasing power, but 10 million 
sesterces may well represent considerably more than £1 million today. 

His book however marched on, and as with all good cook-books, bits no doubt fell off and 
new recipes were certainly added - some translated from Greek, others in late and low 
Latin. What we now have appears to be a text of the fifth century A.D. At this time the 
Western Empire came to an end, and we have copies of various curiosities of the time which 
represent the last editions required by an organised cosmopolitan society - the last world 
road map (from Exeter to the Euphrates and beyond), the last Imperial Civil Service and 
military list, and the last - indeed only cookbook, which seems to belong to this melancholy 
if distinguished company. 

The Church preserved Apicius, as it did so much of the more conventional learning of 
antiquity. St. Jerome (4 th century author of the Latin Bible or Vulgate) and Isidore (7th 
century Bishop of Seville and encyclopaedist) mention him. The texts existed in the abbeys 
at Tours and Fulda in the 9th century; the copy at Tours seems to have been an edition for 
the library rather than the kitchen. Possibly the Abbot and monks of Fulda had a more 
practical use for Apicius, as their edition was less splendid; but it too survived and was taken 
to Italy in the 15th century and was printed; Apicius then became the object of considerable 
enthusiasm among the educated society of Northern Italy. So Apicius survived to the 
modern age. He needs interpretation and a cook's hand to bring him to life. This article 
shows a little of how it can be done. 

Table for four 


When you first look into Apicius 1 cook book, you may find it difficult to understand. He gives 
hardly any quantities, or times of cooking, and his arrangement of chapters is unusual by 
modern cook book standards. However, once you have prepared one Roman meal, you will 



be tempted to make more. If you are not sure of quantities or cooking times just refer to 
similar recipes in any cook book. Here is a straightforward meal for 4 people, with a starter 
or Gustatio, a choice of main courses or Primae Mensae, and some suggestions for puddings 
or Secundae Mensae. 

Gustatio Mixed Hors D'oevres 

2 carrots, scraped and finely chopped or grated 
10 radishes, thinly sliced 
2 smallish freshly cooked beetroot, chopped 

1 small melon, peeled & seeds removed, and chopped 
>2 cucumber, cut into cubes 

% lb. prawns 

Put each of the ingredients into separate bowls. 

Dressing: 2 tablespoons olive oil 

2 tablespoons white wine vinegar 
salt and pepper 

Mix dressing ingredients together, and pour a little over the contents of each bowl, adding a 
little dry mustard for the beetroot. Leave for about 1 hour. Serving: Drain the dressing from 
each bowl, and divide the contents into four, arranging them into a colourful circle on 4 
plates. 

Primae Mensae a) fish cooked in its own juice 

4 6oz pieces of haddock, cod, or coley 
1 teaspoon coriander seeds 
1 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon white wine vinegar 

Crush the coriander seeds and salt together with a rolling pin. Place the fish in an ovenproof 
dish and sprinkle the seeds and salt over the top. Cover with foil, and cook in the oven, 300 
F, Gas Mark 2, for about 30 minutes. Sprinkle the vinegar over before serving. 

b) Roast Chicken with meat stuffing 


1 31b Chicken 



Stuffing: 


% lb good minced beef 
1 tablespoon chopped lovage or celery tops 
>2 teaspoon ground ginger 
loz cooked barley or rice 
1 beaten egg 
1 desertspoon olive oil 

loz pine kernels (from any health shop or delicatessen) 
salt and pepper 

Mix all the stuffing ingredients together, and stuff into the body of the chicken. Make sure 
the bird is neatly tied, and roast in the oven at 325 F, Gas Mark 3, for about VA hours, until 
the fluid from the leg when pricked with a skewer runs completely clear. 

Serve carved or neatly divided with some stuffing with each portion. 

c) Hot lamb stew 

1 lb lean chopped lamb 
1 chopped onion 

1 teaspoon crushed coriander seeds 
1 tablespoon chopped lovage or celery tops 
>2 teaspoon ground cumin 
1 desertspoon olive oil 
% pint red wine or red grape juice 
salt and pepper 
1 tablespoon cornflour 

Place all the ingredients in a saucepan and cook gently for about 1 hour, until the meat is 
tender. Thicken with 1 tablespoon cornflour mixed with a little water. 

Serve all these with a green salad and brown bread, but no butter as the Romans did not 
use it. 

Secundae Mensae a) Stuffed dates 

% lb dates, fresh if available or in a box not a packet 

VA oz mixed chopped nuts 

salt 

honey 



Remove the stones from the dates, and fill the holes with nuts. Roll in a little salt, and fry 
gently in honey. 


b) Nut Turnover 

% lb mixed chopped nuts, lightly toasted under the grill 
1 tablespoon honey 
pinch of pepper and salt 
1 teaspoon milk 
1 beaten egg 

Mix all the ingredients together to make a soft dough. Heat a little oil in a frying pan, and 
put in the dough, spreading out in a thin layer. Cook gently for about 5 minutes, turn it over, 
and cook for another 5 minutes. 

Serve: Thin slices like a cake. 

c) Fruit, such as grapes, apples, pears, pomegranates (if you can 
cope with the seeds), cherries in season, peaches and apricots. 

To drink with your meal, Mulsum, which is 1 litre of white grape juice or white wine with 3 
tablespoons clear honey thoroughly mixed in (this comes from Columella and Pliny rather 
than Apicius), would be correct with the Gustatio and the fish dish, and red grape juice or 
red wine, perhaps diluted with water, for the chicken and lamb dish and the Secundae 
Mensae. 

As you get more experienced you can make Liquamen, the true Roman seasoning. Our 
climate is not suitable to make it as the Romans did (rotting salted fish-guts in the 
Mediterranean sun), but I use a couple of fresh mackerel. 



